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PREFACE 


Governor  David  L.  Lawrence  called  the  Second  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  Public  Library  Trustees  for  April  8,  I960,  in  Harrisburg. 
The  Conference  was  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Trustees  Section  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Library  Association  and  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Library. 

At  a meeting  early  in  March,  the  Program  Planning  Committee 
decided  on  the  theme  of  the  Conference  — Money  for  Libraries  - 
Sources  and  Techniques  --  in  recognition  of  the  vital  importance 
of  adequate  financial  support  as  a prerequisite  for  improved  pub- 
lic library  service  in  Pennsylvania.  Members  of  the  Program 
Planning  Committee  were: 

Duane  F.  Wilder,  Chairman  (Warren) 

James  D.  Flower  (Carlisle) 

Mrs.  Henry  Gouley  (Media) 

V.  F.  Lantnan  (Chamber sburg) 

Francis  A.  Pitkin  (Harrisburg) 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Romig  (Camp  Hill) 

A new  feature  of  this  Second  Annual  Conference  was  the  panel 
discussion  on  ’’Sources  of  Library  income"  presented  by  three 
library  board  members  from  different  parts  of  the  state  and  from 
communities  of  different  sires.  Four  discussion  groups  provided 
an  opportunity  for  the  delegates  to  exchange  opinions  and  to  ex- 
plore the  different  methods  of  providing  financial  support  for 
public  libraries  in  the  light  of  their  own  experiences. 

By  distributing  this  record  of  the  Conference  to  all  delegates 
and  all  public  libraries  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  discussion  of  Money  for  Libraries  - Sources  and 
Techniques  will  be  continued  by  individual  library  boards  and  that 
it  may  lead  to  increased  support  and  improved  library  service  in 
many  communities. 


SECOND  ANNUAL 

GOVERNOR'S  CONFERENCE  CF  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  TRUSTEES 
Harrisburg,  April  8,  1960 


ANALYSIS  OF  REGISTRATION 
Attendance  at  Conference : 

Number  of  Trustees 93 

Number  of  Librarians  14 

Number  of  Members  of  Governor's  Commission  ...  7 

Others  6 


TOTAL 


120 
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DISTRIBUTION  OP  LIBRARIES  AND  PARTICIPANTS 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
GOVERNOR’S  OFFICE 
HARRISBURG 


March  4,  i960 


Dear  Library  Board  President: 

I should  like  to  invite  you,  as  President  of  your 
local  library  governing  board,  to  attend  the  second 
Pennsylvania  Governor's  Conference  of  Public  Library  Trustees. 
The  Conference  has  been  scheduled  for  Friday,  April  8th,  as 
the  major  event  in  Pennsylvania ' s observance  of  National 
Library  Week,  April  2 to  9,  i960.  May  I ask  that  you  extend 
this  invitation  on  my  behalf  to  each  member  of  your  Board. 

Our  public  libraries  should  be  a vital  part  of  the 
educational  program  of  the  State.  Yet  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  recent  study  of  Pennsylvania's 
libraries  show  clearly  that  many  of  our  public  libraries 
have  not  had  the  support  which  would  enable  them  to  meet  the 
educational  and  informational  needs  of  our  citizens.  Adequate 
library  services  which  meet  sound  minimum  standards  are 
essential  to  help  Pennsylvanians,  young  and  old,  to  make  wise 
decisions  on  the  many  problems  they  must  face  now  and  in  the 
future.  With  you,  I am  personally  concerned  over  the  present 
situation.  This  Conference  has  been  called  to  provide  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  question  of  money  for  libraries, 
both  in  terms  of  possible  sources  of  funds,  and  of  techniques 
for  making  these  sources  available. 

The  public  library  has  traditionally  been  a matter 
of  local  responsibility.  It  should  continue  as  a local  agency, 
locally  operated,  and  designed  to  meet  local  conditions  and 
needs.  Nevertheless,  the  well-being  of  public  libraries  is  a 
matter  of  State  concern,  for  the  success  of  Pennsylvania's 
educational  program  Is  measured  by  the  ability  of  our  citizens 
to  continue  a lifelong  process  of  self-education  and  growth. 
You,  as  a library  trustee,  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
achieving  the  support  your  library  needs  In  the  face  of  rising 
costs  and  expanding  population. 
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Within  a few  days,  you  will  receive  a general 
announcement  of  the  Conference  program  and  a registration 
form.  I hope  you  will  urge  as  many  of  your  library  board 
as  possible  to  attend,  and  will  notify  the  State  Librarian 
of  the  number  he  may  expect  from  your  library. 

If  we  are  to  have  adequate  public  libraries,  we 
must  have  enlightened  community  support.  This  Conference,  I 
believe,  will  assist  you  to  stimulate  and  obtain  such  support 
and  will  further  promote  development  of  your  public  library. 

Very  truly  yours. 


V 


SECOND  ANNUAL  GOVERNOR’S  CONFERENCE  OF  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  TRUSTEES 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  - The  Forum,  Education  Building  - April  8,  I960 

SPONSORED  BY 

THE  TRUSTEES  SECTION  PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
and  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  LIBRARY 

UNDER  THE  GENERAL  CHAIRMANSHIP  OF 

ALBERT  M.  GREENFIELD,  Chairman,  Governor's  Commission  on  Public  Library  Development 

AGENDA 

"Money  For  Libraries  - Sources  and  Techniques11 
9:15  Registration 

10:00  Welcome  - ALBERT  M.  GREENFIELD,  Conference  Chairman 

Why  Money  For  Libraries?  - DUANE  F,  WILDER,  Chairman, 

Trustees  Section,  Pennsylvania  Library  Association 

10:45  Panel  Discussion  - "Sources  of  Library  Income" 

MRS.  LELAND  HAZARD,  Chairman 

Vice-Chairman,  Governor's  Commission 
MRS.  DONALD  E.  McCARGAR,  Trustee 

Levittown  Regional  Public  Library 
HARRY  R.  PORE,  Jr.,  President 
Monessen  Public  Library 
TED  SMEAL,  President 

Eben  J.  Russ  Public  Library,  St.  Marys 

11:30  Discussion  Groups 

(Delegates  will  divide  into  four  work-shops  to  discuss  problems 
outlined  by  the  Panel  and  to  formulate  statements  which  summarize 
conclusions  reached  through  their  discussion) 

1:00  Lunch 


2:00  Greetings  - THE  HONORABLE  DAVID  L.  LAWRENCE 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

Goals  of  Public  Library  Service  - BENJAMIN  L.  DUVAL,  President 
Scranton  Public  Library 

2:45  Summary  of  Discussion  Group  Reports 

(conducted  by  the  Panel  and  assisted  by  members  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Library  staff) 

Open  Question  Period 

3:45  Closing  Remarks  - DUANE  F.  WILDER 


PROGRAM  PLANNING 

DUANE  F.  WILDER,  Chairman  (Warren) 

JAMES  D.  FLOWER  (Carlisle) 

President,  bosler  free  library 
MRS.  HENRY  GOULEY  (Media) 

trustee,  media  free  library 


COMMITTEE 

V.  F.  LANMAN  (Chambersourg) 

president,  franklin  county  library 
FRANCIS  A.  PITKIN  (Harrisburg) 

PRESIDENT,  HARRISBURG  PUBLI0  LIBRARY 

MRS.  E.  B.  R0MIG  (Camp  Hill) 

TRUfiTEE  CAMP  HILL  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
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Welcoming  Address 
by 


Mr.  Albert  M.  Greenfield 
Chairman  of  the  Governor's  Commission 
On  Public  Library  Development 


I am  very  pleased  to  open  this  Second  Annual  Governor ' s Con- 
ference of  Public  Library  Trustees  and  to  welcome  you  to  this  day 
of  important  meetings. 

Our  first  conference,  held  here  in  Harrisburg  last  year,  was 
an  outgrowth  of  a series  of  recommendations  offered  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Committee  for  the  first  National  Library  Week  observance  in 
1958.  That  committee,  of  which  I was  chairman,  put  forward  several 
recommendations  which  have  since  been  acted  upon  to  the  benefit  of 
public  library  services  throughout  the  state. 

One  of  these  was  the  formation  of  the  Governor's  Commission  on 
Public  Library  Development,  an  official  agency  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, to  survey  our  library  facilities  and  recommend  those  things 
necessary  for  their  improvement. 

Another  was  to  review  the  study  already  undertaken  by  the  State 
Library  with  the  co-operation  of  the  federal  government  as  to  the 
existing  status  of  library  service  and  to  find  ways  to  implement  its 
recommendations . 

A third  was  to  encourage  annual  meetings  of  public  library 
trustees  to  provide  the  framework  within  which  the  problems  of  our 
communities  could  be  seriously  studied  and  steps  taken  to  resolve 
these  problems.  Today's  conference  is  in  the  spirit  of  that 
recommendation. 

I am  pleased  to  report  that  Pennsylvania's  libraries  have  made 
progress  over  the  past  few  years.  In  come  areas  --  though  not  in 
enough  --  per  capita  support  has  risen.  In  some  areas  --  though  not 
in  enough  — new  libraries  have  been  formed.  In  some  areas  — though 
not  in  enough  — local-action  demonstration  projects  are  underway, 
financed  by  the  Federal  Library  Services  Act. 

All  of  this  is  encouraging  — not  so  much  in  total  accomplish- 
ment but  as  evidence  that,  with  local  determination  and  state-wide 
co-operation,  more  adequate  library  services  can  become  available 
to  all  of  the  people  of  our  state. 

Our  Commission  is  not  satisfied  with  the  progress  we  have  made, 
and  I am  sure  that  you  share  this  feeling.  In  1934,  the  Pennsylvania 
Library  Association  presented  a plan  to  the  State  Planning  Board 
recommending,  at  that  time,  the  expenditure  of  one  dollar  per  capita 
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per  year  on  our  public  libraries.  In  1934,  this  figure  was  not  a 
goal  but  an  effort  to  improve  our  position  from  the  rank  of  40th 
among  the  forty-eight  states,  where  we  were  at  that  time. 

The  1959  statistics  published  by  the  State  Library  indicate  that 
we  have  just  now  reached  that  standard  --  but  only  as  an  average, 
heavily  influenced  by  the  expenditures  of  our  major  cities.  This 
position  must  be  further  discounted  by  the  unfavorable  comparison 
between  the  value  of  the  1934  dollar  and  that  of  today. 

As  library  trustees,  you  know  the  basic  recommendations  of  our 
Commission  on  Public  Library  Development,  and  I will  not  dwell  upon 
them  at  length  this  morning  other  than  to  restate  their  objectives. 
They  include: 

1.  That  a local  library  agency  be  available  to  every 
resident  of  Pennsylvania  within  15  to  20  minutes 
travel  time  of  his  home; 

2.  That  a district  library  service,  with  at  least 
minimum  research  facilities,  be  available  within 
an  hour's  travel  for  every  resident; 

3.  That  a regional  resource  center,  with  a highly 
specialized  staff  and  research  facilities,  be 
available  to  every  resident  within  one  day's 
round  trip; 

4.  That  a system  of  state-aid  be  developed  to  permit 
local  libraries  to  move  toward  minimum  standards 
of  service  for  the  people  of  their  area; 

5.  That  a training  program  be  developed  to  provide 
competent  library  personnel  to  staff  this  new 
program. 

As  you  know,  these  objectives  were  embraced  in  seven  bills  which 
were  considered  by  our  State  Legislature  during  their  session  last 
year.  They  were  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  with  substan- 
tial majorities.  This  was  a result  of  the  encouragement  given  to  our 
program  by  Governor  Lawrence  and  his  administration  and  by  the  whole- 
some and  heartwarming  bipartisan  support  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Not  quite  so  much  can  be 
said  of  their  reception  in  the  State  Senate. 

In  all  fairness,  it  must  be  noted  that,  to  implement  these  bills 
it  will  be  necessary  to  increase,  somewhat  substantially,  the  state 
appropriations  for  library  purposes.  Yet  it  must  be  understood  that 
as  I speak  of  a substantial  increase,  I refer  only  to  the  gradual 
increase  of  state  appropriations  from  not  much  more  than  $500,000  a 
year  to  a level,  over  a period  of  several  years,  of  about  five 
million  dollars  a biennium  — and  this  only  to  that  time  when  local 
library  support  is  improved  to  the  stage  when  state  subsidy  in 
large  amounts  is  no  longer  required. 
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Pennsylvania  is  a great  state  --  great  indeed  — but  in  an 
honest  self-evaluation,  we  must  acknowledge  that  our  rate  of  growth, 
our  rate  of  dynamic  economic  and  industrial  expansion  has  not  been 
that  of  other  major  industrial  states  in  this  country.  More  partic- 
ularly, the  1959  report  of  the  Joint  State  Government  Commission  un- 
fortunately shows  that  our  rate  of  return  on  capital  and  our  rate  of 
increase  in  employment  has  not  been  apace  that  of  such  comparable 
states  as  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Indiana. 

These  facts  have  caused  deep  concern  to  our  state  government, 
to  the  business,  financial,  and  industrial  leaders  of  our  state, 
and  to  our  municipal  and  local  governments.  To  the  credit  of 
Governor  Lawrence's  administration  and  of  public  officials  in  com- 
munities throughout  the  state,  it  must  be  said  that  all  due  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  this  problem.  The  combined  resources  of 
our  citizenry,  public  and  private,  have  been  devoted  to  redevelop- 
ment and  renewal  work,  the  solving  of  transportation  and  distribu- 
tion problems  and  to  industrial  development  to  encourage  plant  ex- 
pansion and  to  bring  new  industries  into  the  Commonwealth. 

I find  it  appropriate  to  point  out  that  it  is  a curious  thing 
that  the  lag  in  our  economic  growth,  as  compared  with  other  states, 
appears  to  coincide  with  our  failure  to  strengthen  many  of  our  cul- 
tural and  educational  resources  --  and  particularly  our  library 
services. 

Out  of  fifty  years  of  successful  work  in  assisting  America's 
major  corporations  in  solving  their  problems  of  plant  location, 
distribution  facilities,  new  plant  investment,  capital  expansion, 
and  so  forth,  I know  that  there  is  a direct  relationship  between 
the  existence  of  adequate,  if  not  advanced,  educational  and  cul- 
tural opportunities  and  the  attraction  of  new  industry. 

And  in  those  areas  of  industrial  development  which  assure  high 
employment  and  higher  productivity  for  the  future  — in  electronics, 
new  uses  of  fuels  and  their  by-products,  aircraft,  synthetics,  and 
other  products  of  research  — we  must  recognize  the  tendency  to  con- 
centrate in  areas  of  unusual  and  advanced  educational  facilities. 

By  their  nature,  these  industries  of  the  future  must  have  access 
to  new  ideas  and  to  tomorrow's  facts.  They  will  choose  states  and 
sites  which  provide  the  intellectual  climate  and  progressive  atmos- 
phere which  their  research  and  management  teams  require  for  growth. 

I submit  that  sound  economic  development,  area  development, 
call  it  what  you  will,  is  occasioned  by  many  factors  of  which  the 
educational,  cultural,  and  social  facilities  are  no  less  important 
than  natural  resources,  transportation,  and  labor  supply. 

As  a nation,  we  have  paid  lip  service  to  the  need  for  citizens 
to  continue  to  educate  themselves  all  of  their  lives.  But  we  have 
not  put  enough  hard  work  into  producing  the  required  facilities  to 
achieve  this  goal.  We  spend  billions  of  dollars  each  year  on  public 
education,  but  entirely  too  little  on  supplying  information  to  those 
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v;ho  have  completed  our  basic  school  courses.  The  various  parts  of 
our  educational  resources  have  not  been  well  integrated.  Many 
people  concern  themselves  with  one  phase  of  education  and  ignore 
others. 

I do  not  wish  to  assert  that  libraries  alone  can  persuade  ex- 
isting industries  to  expand  or  new  industries  to  locate  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. I do  mean  to  say  that  the  educational  and  research  facilities 
of  well-organized,  well-staffed,  immediately  and  conveniently  avail- 
able library  services  can  play  an  important  part  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  each  area  and  in  the  cultural  growth  of  our  state. 

A library  serves  a community  in  the  exact  fashion  as  a bank  -- 
indeed,  it  i£  a bank  — a bank  whose  merchandise  is  ideas  - research  - 
scientific,  technological  and  social  facts  - knowledge  and  education. 

No  more  than  any  other  single  factor,  libraries  alone  will  not 
provide  all  things  for  the  future  of  Pennsylvania.  They  must,  how- 
ever, play  their  proper  role.  And  this  role  must  be  expanded  far 
beyond  that  which  has  been  assigned  to  them  in  the  past. 

Our  problems  are  as  simple  as  this:  If  our  public  officials, 

if  our  business  and  financial  leadership,  if  our  cultural  and  social 
community,  if  the  people  of  our  state  recognize  this  new  role  for 
our  libraries,  our  financial  needs  will  be  met.  It  is  our  job,  those 
of  us  more  intimately  acquainted  with  library  needs,  to  spell  out 
this  program  so  that  there  may  be  the  kind  of  public  demand  which  is 
necessary  to  put  any  such  program  across.  Because,  as  library  trus- 
tees, you  are  closest  to  the  problem,  your  responsibility  at  this 
time  is  great  indeed. 

As  before,  I renew  my  appeal  that  you  undertake  to  acquaint 
your  local  community  and  civic  organizations,  the  publishers  and 
editors  of  your  local  newspapers,  your  local  public  officials,  and 
your  representatives  in  our  State  Legislature  with  the  critical  de- 
mand for  prompt  action  as  to  our  legislative  proposals  for  expanded 
library  services. 

Our  Commission,  our  state  and  local  library  associations,  and 
you,  as  library  trustees,  have  sponsored  studies  and  made  recom- 
mendations and  called  for  remedies  in  the  past.  This  is  not  enough. 

For  many  years,  you  have  given  unselfish  leadership  in  library 
work  to  your  communities.  You  must  now  call  upon  others  to  join 
with  you  --  your  businessmen  and  bankers,  your  industrialists  and 
civic  leaders  --  to  indicate  our  needs  to  our  legislators.  This  is 
not  a program  of  interest  to  library  trustees  and  officials  alone  -- 
but  you  must  show  the  way. 

Today's  conference  will  dwell  at  length  upon  these  matters  and 
assist  in  analyzing  the  specific  ways  and  means  as  to  ho\<r  this  can 
be  done.  I urge  most  firmly  your  continuing  interest  and  dedication 
so  that  together  we  may  see  this  program  through. 
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Why  Money  for  Libraries? 

An  Address 
by 

Mr.  Duane  F.  Wilder 

Chairman  of  the  Trustees  Section 
Pennsylvania  Library  Association 


The  topic  for  this  conference  is  'Money  for  Libraries'  be- 
cause the  major  problem  facing  the  public  library  today  is  inade- 
quate financial  support.  From  this  economic  starvation  most  of 
the  other  problems  grow.  Indeed  the  failure  of  most  cf  our  com- 
munities to  devote  sufficient  funds  to  libraries  has  existed  for 
such  a long  period  of  time,  that  our  libraries  are  --  more  often 
than  not  --  in  deplorable  condition  in  every  phase  of  their 
operation. 

What  we  want  to  do  today  is  look  at  this  problem  of  inadequate 
library  income  and  develop  both  ideas  and  motivation  to  do  something 
about  it.  Only  by  facing  this  issue  directly,  in  each  community  and 
at  the  state  level,  will  we  make  real  progress  in  improving  the  lot 
of  libraries  in  Pennsylvania. 

Libraries  are  not  alone  in  being  starved  by  inadequate  finances. 
Inconsistent  and  parsimonious  support  is  extended  to  almost  all  pub- 
lic institutions  in  our  society.  On  Monday  of  this  week.  Dr.  Ernest 
Melby  made  the  point  in  his  speech  to  the  Governor's  Committee  on 
Education  that  we  do  not  spend  a high  enough  percentage  of  our 
national  income  on  public  institutions  for  cultural  and  educational 
purposes.  I think  he  is  right. 

Libraries,  as  is  painfully  obvious  to  us  all,  have  done  worse 
than  schools  in  obtaining  more  financial  support.  The  failure  of 
libraries  to  obtain  a fair  cr  adequate  share  of  public  expenditures 
must  be  reversed  if  libraries  are  to  perform  their  community  function 
with  any  degree  of  success  — if  the  public  library  movement  is  to 
survive. 

I believe,  as  library  trustees,  we  are  obligated  to  fight  for 
substantially  increased  income  from  every  source.  This  is  the  most 
important  part  of  your  responsibility  as  a trustee,  and  each  of  you 
should  not  be  sleeping  at  night  if  every  year  your  library  income 
does  not  increase  substantially. 

Only  when  a trustee  has  fulfilled  his  obligation  to  obtain 
additional  funds,  can  he  effectively  perform  his  other  duties: 

To  hire  competent  professional  personnel; 

To  help  formulate  and  approve  policies  of  service; 

To  supervise  and  support  the  professional  staff. 


1. 

2. 

3. 
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Robert  D,  Leigh  put  this  whole  matter  of  the  importance  of 
finances  most  succinctly  a decade  ago  in  ‘"The  Public  Library  in 
the  United  States,"  the  General  Report  of  the  Public  Library  In- 
quiry, by  writing  --  ,!The  Quality  of  Public  Library  Services  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  financial  support." 

What  are  the  things  a library  should  do  in  serving  its 
community? 

1.  Provide  a current  and  well-balanced  selection  of 
library  materials: 

a.  Books  for  adults,  young  people,  children,  and, 
depending  upon  the  community,  for  special 
groups  --  the  aged,  the  handicapped. 

b.  Non-book  materials;  recorded  knowledge  now 
takes  many  forms  other  than  books.  Much  of 
current  material  is  in  magazines,  pamphlets, 
newspapers,  etc.;  and  a library  should  at 
least  have  access  to  educational  films  for 
its  services  to  community  groups. 

2.  Provide  a competent  staff  to  extend  the  following 
services: 

a.  Selection  of  materials,  in  relation  to  analyz- 
able  community  needs,  from  the  thousands  of 
titles  published  each  year.  The  number  of 
titles  published  in  this  country  alone  is 
growing  rapidly.  In  1957,  13,142  titles 
were  issued  in  the  U.S.;  in  1958,  13,880 
titles. 

b.  Guidance  in  finding  the  right  book  for  the 
right  person  at  the  right  time.  This  involves 
a general  knowledge  of  all  materials  in  the 
library  and  the  ability  to  analyze  the  needs 
of  the  borrower. 

c.  Reference  Service,  requiring  a knowledge  of 
how  to  find  facts  upon  request  quickly  and 
efficiently  from  the  materials  in  the  library, 
or  if  necessary,  calling  upon  resources  beyond 
the  library. 

d.  Organization  and  maintenance  of  all  library 
materials  so  that  they  are  readily  and  easily 
accessible. 

e.  Circulation  of  library  materials,  maintaining 
an  efficient  system  for  lending  the  item  and 
securing  its  return  to  the  general  collection 
for  use  by  other  borrowers. 
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All  these  staff  services  involve  different  talents, 
some  highly  specialized,  others  routine.  Providing 
for  these  services  takes  an  average  of  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  library  budget. 

This  is  library  service  in  a nutshell.  What,  in  general, 
does  it  cost?  Costs  vary  depending  on  the  size  of  the  population 
served  --  the  more  people,  the  less  duplication  of  resources  and 
services  necessary.  This  is  why  systems  of  libraries  which  can 
serve  many  people  with  maximum  efficiency  are  favored. 

Let  us  consider  the  cost  of  materials.  The  recent  supplement 
to  the  American  Library  Association's  analysis  of  minimum  standards 
of  library  service  is  included  in  your  Conference  Packet.  This 
presents  Cost  of  Public  Library  Service  in  1959 , and  gives  various 
unit  costs. 

The  Pennsylvania  Library  Survey  projected  minimum  standards 
for  local  libraries  and  for  the  district  centers  which  would  serve 
the  various  local  libraries  in  their  districts  with  supplemental 
resources.  In  terms  of  these  standards,  the  smallest  public  li- 
brary should  add  500  new  titles  a year  to  its  book  collection. 

This  would  mean  a minimum  cost  of  $1,400  for  books.  The  standard 
of  ten  general  periodicals  for  the  smallest  library  would  add 
another  $50.  If  we  accept  the  proportion  of  20  per  cent  of  the 
budget  for  materials,  asserted  by  the  American  Library  Association, 
this  $1,450  would  predicate  a minimum  library  budget  of  $5,250. 
According  to  the  Survey,  a $4,000  budget  is  a rock  bottom,  and  if 
a community  is  too  small  to  provide  this  sum,  money  available 
should  be  used  to  contract  for  service  from  the  nearest  larger 
library. 

The  cost  of  personnel  for  a library  is  the  major  consideration 
in  the  library  budget,  some  two- thirds,  as  I mentioned  before. 

There  is  no  one  salary  scale  which  will  apply  to  every  com- 
munity; local  conditions  vary  too  much.  There  is,  however,  a 
guidepost  in  this  matter,  and  that  is  the  average  placement  salary 
of  library  school  graduates.  In  1953,  the  average  graduate  with- 
out any  prior  library  experience  commanded  a salary  of  $4,683, 
and  could  expect  within  five  years  to  earn  $5,400. 

I need  not  remind  you  that  Pennsylvania  has  been  in  a very 
poor  position  to  attract  trained  librarians  because  salaries 
offered  in  this  state  are  unrealistically  low.  According  to  the 
statistical  report  of  the  State  Library  issued  last  Fall,  81.9 
per  cent  of  all  head  librarians  in  Pennsylvania,  many  with  years 
of  experience,  earned  less  than  the  average  library  school  graduate 
with  no  experience.  The  salaries  of  clerical  staff  members  in 
Pennsylvania  are  also  unrealistically  low.  Even  more  unrealistic 
is  the  lack  of  such  staff  assistance  in  most  Pennsylvania  libraries 
where  the  head  librarian  must  select  books,  charge  them  out,  shelve 
them,  mend  them,  and  dust  them.  It  is  true  that  very  small  commu- 
nities need  not  have,  and  are  unlikely  to  find,  a library  school 
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graduate,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  we  have  not  provided 
enough  funds  to  adequately  staff  our  libraries,  with  the  result 
that  basic  library  services  are  either  below  standard  or  non- 
existent. 

The  new  ALA  analysis  very  correctly  states  per  capita  cost 
of  library  service  in  general  terms  --  again,  because  this  will 
depend  upon  the  size  and  efficiency  of  the  library  system  as 
well  as  upon  local  conditions.  It  suggests,  however,  that  to 
achieve  minimum  national  standards,  from  $3.05  to  $3.96  per  capita 
will  be  necessary.  Are  you  spending  that  much  now? 

The  Pennsylvania  standards  worked  out  by  the  Survey  staff 
and  its  advisory  group  of  Pennsylvania  Library  Association  members, 
can  be  afforded  at  a cost  of  roughly  $2.00  per  capita,  because  the 
plan  proposes  a particularly  economic  and  elastic  structure,  and 
because  so  much  may  be  saved  through  co-operative  and  co-ordinated 
efforts.  In  relation  to  this  desired  $2.00  per  capita,  where  do 
we  stand? 

As  far  as  the  Survey  could  determine,  only  $ .83  per  capita 
was  being  spent  in  Pennsylvania  on  library  service.  Last  year's 
statistics  revised  this  figure  to  $1.00  per  capita  due  to  in- 
creases in  library  income  and  better  reporting  to  the  State  Library. 
Our  job  is  to  double  this  figure  in  the  next  few  years,  and  we  must 
have  a specific  program  to  do  this. 

Today's  program  is  designed  to  help  you  figure  out  the  ways 
to  increase  local  support  of  your  library.  At  the  same  time,  I 
hope  you  agree  with  me  that  the  trustees  must  act  together  to  ob- 
tain more  leadership  and  money  from  the  state.  The  key  to  this 
program  is  an  active  trustee  organization  and  a vigorous  effort 
to  understand,  revise,  and  get  passed  by  the  Legislature  the  laws 
which  will  establish  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Governor's  Com- 
mission on  Library  Development. 

If  you  have  not  joined  the  Trustees  Section  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Library  Association,  I urge  you  to  do  sc.  We  now  have  about  320 
members,  ten  per  cent  of  all  trustees  in  Pennsylvania. 

Every  bit  of  interest  at  the  local  and  state  level  will  bring 
closer  the  day  when  we  will  be  able  to  take  pride  in  our  libraries, 
their  strength  and  their  coverage  of  the  state  geographically. 

Then  the  libraries  will  be  able  to  measure  up  to  the  significant 
functions  we  so  often  assign  to  them  as  the  source  of  knowledge 
and  education  beyond  the  school  years,  the  preservers  and  trans- 
mitters of  our  cultural  tradition,  and  as  the  foundation  of  a 
free  and  well-informed  society. 
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Sources  of  Library  Income 
A Panel  Discussion 


Mrs.  Leland  Hazard,  Chairman 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Governor's  Commission 
On  Public  Library  Development 


Mrs,  Donald  E.  McCargar , Trustee,  Levittown  Regional  Public  Library 

Last  year  our  library  in  Levittown  was  confronted  with  a 
$29,000  budget.  While  we  receive  money  from  the  general  funds  of 
the  four  municipalities  in  which  Levittown  lies,  the  total  due 
from  this  source  was  only  $16,000  --  leaving  $13,000  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  We  knew  that  we  could  normally  expect  several  thousand 
dollars  to  come  in  as  gifts  from  various  service  organizations, 
but  making  up  the  larger  part  of  the  difference  became  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  trustees. 

The  quickest  and  most  productive  plan  seemed  to  be  a door-to- 
door,  one-night  drive.  While  it  is  true  that  this  is  a staggering 
task,  it  promised  a greater  dollar  return  for  time  and  effort  ex- 
pended than  any  other  type  of  drive  that  might  have  been  suitable 
for  our  community.  We  had  planned  to  appeal  to  business  and  in- 
dustry in  the  area,  but  results  from  these  sources  tend  to  be  slow, 
and  something  had  to  be  done  fairly  soon. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  a trustee  who  had  his  own  adver- 
tising and  public  relations  business.  He  was  our  fund  raising 
director.  His  associate  is  a woman  who  had  been  a publicist  and 
a professional  fund  raiser.  She  acted  as  consultant  and  publicity 
director.  I served  as  chairman  because  I had  the  time  and  knew 
the  community  well. 

Our  consultant  and  I laid  out  the  organization  plan  and  set 
the  date  of  the  drive.  We  divided  Levittown  approximately  into 
thirds,  and  picked  a chairman  for  each  part.  We  also  picked  a 
chairman  for  each  of  two  neighboring  communities  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  drive,  making  a total  of  five  division  chairmen. 

These  chairmen  then  recruited  section  captains,  who  in  turn  found 
lieutenants  --  one  for  every  100  homes.  Finally,  these  lieutenants 
recruited  block  workers  --  one  for  every  20  homes. 

We  planned  to  tie  everything  together  through  two  meetings: 
First,  a captains'  meeting  where  the  organization  of  the  drive 
would  be  explained  and  section  maps  passed  out  --  Second,  a rally 
meeting,  or  pep  rally,  for  all  the  workers.  We  allowed  a period 
of  six  weeks  for  recruiting  and  orientation,  and  our  publicity 
director  outlined  an  extensive  publicity  campaign  to  cover  the 
last  three  weeks.  This  campaign  was  designed  to  build  up  in  in- 
tensity, and  covered  both  press  and  radio. 
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Of  courset  no  operation  of  this  size  can  go  off  without  a 
hitch.  Our  biggest  problem  was  filling  the  personnel  spots  and 
keeping  them  filled.  For  example,  several  days  after  the  five 
division  chairmen  were  picked,  one  of  them  found  she  could  not 
serve.  Since  we  could  not  find  a replacement,  I had  to  step  into 
the  vacancy.  Each  Levittown  division  required  about  15  captains. 

It  seemed  to  happen  that  every  time  we  thought  things  were  lined 
up,  a captain  decided  to  drop  out.  Apparently,  after  a few  days 
of  telephoning,  it  was  beginning  to  dawn  on  our  captains  just  how 
much  work  their  jobs  involved.  When  this  happened,  the  division 
chairman  concerned  had  to  start  on  a long  series  of  telephone 
calls  again.  We  found  that  twenty  people  would  agree  to  be  block 
workers  for  every  one  who  was  willing  to  be  a captain.  Since  only 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  people  called  would  agree  to  take  any 
part  in  the  drive,  this  meant  that  it  took  an  extraordinary  number 
of  calls  to  produce  one  captain.  In  the  meantime,  I was  in  con- 
stant touch  with  the  division  chairmen,  who  in  turn  were  in  con- 
stant touch  with  their  captains,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  If  you 
think  for  a moment  of  all  the  phone  calls  this  adds  up  to,  you 
can  understand  why  we  were  not  surprised  to  read  that  Bell  Tele- 
phone's profits  have  risen  64  per  cent. 

A little  more  than  half  the  captains  attended  our  captains' 
meeting,  and  we  considered  this  a good  turnout.  Each  captain  re- 
ceived a house  map  for  her  section  and  forms  for  her  workers' 
names  and  house  assignments.  They  were  also  given  post  cards  to 
be  addressed  with  their  workers'  names  and  addresses.  We  used 
these  as  a reminder  to  the  workers  of  the  big  rally. 

We  used  every  gimmick  we  could  think  of  to  get  a good  attend- 
ance at  the  rally.  We  wanted  to  give  the  workers  something,  so 

there  were  door  prizes  donated  by  local  merchants  and  a very  un- 
usual fashion  show  given  by  the  local  department  store.  The 
clothes  were  the  new  spring  fashions,  but  they  were  selected  to 
represent  book  titles.  A panel  of  our  local  authors  tried  to 
guess  the  titles.  The  kits  were  handed  out  and  final  instruc- 
tions were  given.  Here  again  we  had  a fine  turnout. 

Six  days  later  came  the  drive.  The  local  Exchange  Club  stood 
by  to  help  where  needed.  For  example,  if  a worker  had  to  drop  out, 

we  sent  out  one  of  the  men  in  her  place.  The  collection  point  was 

a local  bank.  The  workers  turned  in  their  kits  to  the  captains, 
who  brought  them  in  to  the  bank.  Members  of  the  Exchange  Club  and 
the  Kiwanis  Club  helped  to  count  the  money.  Behind  the  tellers' 
windows  were  doctors,  dentists,  lawyers,  politicians,  radio  an- 
nouncers, and  local  businessmen.  Since  our  library  treasurer  was 
the  bank  manager,  he  supervised  the  amateur  tellers.  We  served 
refreshments,  and  high  spirits  prevailed. 

As  results  came  in,  they  were  posted  by  sections  and  totalled. 
We  closed  shop  about  1 a.m. 

The  tallies  that  night  were  disappointing.  We  felt  we  had  an 
exceptionally  fine  organization,  both  in  coverage  and  quality.  Our 
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publicity  was  excellent.  In  view  of  this,  the  results  were 
mystifying  as  well  as  disappointing.  However,  ten  days  later, 
after  all  late  returns  and  call-backs  were  in,  we  were  in  high 
spirits  again.  The  final  total  was  150  per  cent  of  the  origi- 
nal total.  Our  drive  collected  the  largest  sum  of  any  fund 
drive  conducted  in  the  area  --  including  the  national  campaigns. 

I think  the  most  important  factor  in  a successful  fund  drive 
is  coverage.  Hit  every  house  I The  general  chairman  can  achieve 
this  goal  by  picking  conscientious  and  intelligent  division  chair- 
men who  are  willing  and  devoted  workers.  They  lead  and  inspire 
the  captains  to  work  harder,  and  so  on  through  the  organization. 

This  may  sound  trite  and  corny,  but  it  is  all  too  true.  It  is 
the  same  old  story  of  setting  the  original  climate.  In  our  drive 
the  captains,  almost  without  exception,  were  fantastically  dili- 
gent in  their  efforts  toward  complete  coverage.  From  a human 
relations  point  of  view,  it  was  a thrilling  experience. 

The  rally  was  another  critical  factor  in  the  campaign.  This 
was  where  we  established  the  old  "esprit  de  corps."  The  book 
title  fashion  show  turned  out  to  be  sparkling  entertainment,  and 
the  door  prizes  were  effective  come-ons. 

Another  important  point  was  urging  the  workers  to  make  call- 
backs where  no  one  was  home  or  cash  was  not  convenient  at  the 
moment.  It  was  probably  this  that  made  the  big  difference  in  re- 
sults between  our  drive  and  the  big,  nation-wide  drives  in  our  area. 

True,  it  was  a tremendously  exciting  experience,  but  for  us 
housewives  who  were  chairmen,  it  meant  that  our  families  and  homes 
were  neglected  for  two  months.  For  the  businessman  in  the  organ- 
ization, it  meant  a curtailment  of  income,  since  most  of  the 
direction  and  publicity  work  was  done  in  his  office  during  office 
hours.  One  of  our  chairmen  developed  an  ulcer,  and  there  was 
much  "wearance  and  tearance"  on  everyone's  emotions. 

While  the  drive  was  a financial  success,  individuals  who  had 
given  $25  and  $50  in  our  first  campaign  felt  that  five  was  enough 
this  time  --  and  justly  so.  So  in  this  respect,  each  succeeding 
drive  tends  to  be  less  successful  than  the  last. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  value  the  drive  had  (aside  from  monetary) 
was  from  a public  relations  aspect.  I think  we  managed  to  make 
everybody  aware  of  the  fact  that  a library  needs  money. 

If  you  should  ask  for  the  golden  key  to  a successful  fund 
drive,  the  only  answer  I could  give  you  is  good,  hard,  miserable 
work.  You  oscillate  between  exhiliration  and  disappointment,  and 
this  can  be  terribly  enervating.  But  on  the  other  hand,  you  might 
be  asked  to  participate  in  a panel  at  the  Governor's  Conference 
for  Library  Trustees  --  and  that  is  the  most  exciting  part  of  all. 
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Harry  R.  Pore,  Jr.,  President,  Board  of  Trustees, 

Monessen  Public  Library 

I must  begin  by  disclaiming  any  qualifications  for  lecturing 
this  audience  on  any  aspect  of  the  financing  of  public  libraries. 

I have  had  experience  with  only  one  library  in  one  community,  so 
what  I say  here  must  be  discounted  accordingly. 

I told  my  colleagues  on  the  panel  when  we  met  last  evening 
to  rehearse  this  completely  unrehearsed  discussion,  that  we  in 
Monessen  these  days  have  a little  of  the  feeling  of  a patient 
who  has  consulted  his  doctor  about  a routine  and  ordinary  ailment. 
The  affliction  is  promptly  diagnosed  and  a familiar  nostrum  is 
prescribed.  But  when  he  returns  to  the  doctor  and  the  doctor 
finds  him  completely  cured,  the  patient  is  surprised  to  find  the 
doctor  surprised.  What  else  did  he  expect? 

When  we  decided  in  Monessen  that  we  should  have  a really 
proper  public  library,  we  did  what  came  naturally  and  consulted 
recognized  experts  in  the  field  of  public  library  development. 

We  consulted  two  in  particular.  And  the  prescriptions  came 
promptly  and  were  identical. 

Our  new  building,  they  said,  must  be  financed  with  public 
funds.  We  must  dissolve  our  private  non-profit  association  and 
make  library  service  in  Monessen  into  a fully  tax-supported  munici- 
pal function.  That's  all. 

Well,  we  got  the  prescription  filled  and  took  the  medicine. 
Today  Monessen  has  a fine  little  library  building  which  Governor 
Lawrence  helped  us  to  dedicate  on  the  last  day  of  November  last 
year.  And  we  have  successfully  negotiated  our  first  full-year 
operating  budget  with  the  City  Council. 

But  having  followed  this  routine  standard  procedure  and  having 
achieved  a routine  standard  result,  we  find  it  a bit  odd  that  we 
are  brought  to  Harrisburg  and  put  on  exhibition  as  the  equivalent 
of  a medical  miracle, 

I assure  you  we  do  not  feel  in  the  least  miraculous.  Monessen 
is  an  industrial  city  of  about  20,000.  The  people  there  are  quite 
normal  Americans.  They  are  not  ten  feet  tall;  they  have  only  two 
arms  and  two  legs  apiece;  and  their  civic  reflexes  are  fairly 
typical. 

These  people  simply  decided  about  three  years  ago  that  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  their  public  library  facilities  and  serv- 
ices. After  some  thinking  about  the  problem  and  with  some  expert 
advice,  they  came  to  think  that  library  service  might  be  about  as 
important  for  them  as  the  cleaning  of  the  streets,  the  collection 
of  refuse,  and  the  protection  of  their  property.  So  they  pro- 
ceeded to  put  library  service  on  the  same  financial  footing  with 
these  other  services. 
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I am  sure  that  I could  not  oversimplify  the  problem  before 
this  audience.  I am  sure  many  of  you  have  had  experience  in 
civic  enterprises,  which  includes  your  libraries.  I could  not 
tell  you,  even  if  I were  to  try,  that  these  things  happen  without 
planning  and  effort.  Of  course  they  do  not. 

But  I must  try  to  tell  you  that  the  means  of  financing  good 
library  service  is  at  hand  in  almost  every  community  in  Pennsyl- 
vania through  its  city,  borough,  township,  or  county  government. 

And  I think  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  what  was  done  in  one 
fairly  typical  industrial  community  can  be  done  elsewhere. 

The  Monessen  experience  has  been  fairly  well  publicized  over 
the  state.  No  doubt  you  have  heard  the  essential  parts  of  it  from 
your  own  librarians.  So  I will  only  highlight  them  here,  as  I 
understand  there  will  be  opportunities  for  you  to  quiz  the  panel 
about  details  that  may  interest  you. 

The  directors  of  our  private  association  decided  about  1955 
that  we  would  have  to  have  a new  building.  A professional  survey 
helped  us  decide  how  large  the  building  should  be,  where  it  should 
be  located,  how  much  staff  would  be  required  to  operate  it,  etc. 
These  decisions  were  projected  into  cost  and  budget  estimates. 

When  we  decided  ourselves  that  the  library  should  be  a munici- 
pal function,  we  submitted  the  program  to  our  City  Council.  After 
careful  study,  they  agreed  that  this  is  what  should  be  done.  Be- 
tween us  we  determined  that  we  would  regard  the  vote  of  the  people 
on  a bond  issue  to  finance  construction  of  the  new  building  as 
either  vindication  or  rejection  of  our  judgment. 

The  bond  issue  was  submitted  in  the  general  election  of  1957, 
and  because  the  program  needed  careful  and  detailed  explanation, 
we  organized  a Citizens  Committee  to  seek  votes  for  the  issue. 

This  election  happened  to  coincide  with  an  election  for  the 
office  of  mayor,  and  very  early  in  the  game  we  obtained  from  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  candidates  full  endorsement  of  the 
library  bond  issue.  This  helped  greatly  to  keep  the  question  out 
of  the  partisan  arena  and  let  the  answer  hinge  on  the  merits. 

To  make  a long  story  short,  the  bond  issue  carried  by  a vote 
of  better  than  three  to  one.  We  had  our  answer;  The  people  of 
Monessen  wanted  a library. 

The  rest  was  fun.  We  built  what  we  think  is  a splendid 
building  which  I hope  many  of  you  will  come  to  see.  When  the 
time  came  to  occupy  it,  we  turned  the  assets  of  the  private  asso- 
ciation, including  the  book  collection,  over  to  the  city.  The 
old  building  was  sold  and  the  proceeds  presented  to  the  city. 

After  the  bond  issue  passed,  the  City  Council  appointed  a 
municipal  Board  of  Library  Directors  consisting  of  seven  members. 
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six  of  whom  were  directors  of  the  association.  As  far  as  I am 
aware,  no  consideration  was  given  to  political  affiliations. 

Just  before  the  building  was  dedicated  there  was  a change  in 
the  political  control  of  the  Council.  So  our  first  full  year's 
budget  had  to  be  presented  to  a new  judgment,  not  based  on  any 
previous  understanding.  And  I am  happy  to  say  that  the  consider- 
ation was  all  we  could  have  asked.  We  submitted  a working  budget 
of  about  $30,000,  and  the  Council  appropriated  $31,000. 

I am  glad  to  have  been  asked  to  share  this  completely  satis- 
fying experience  with  you,  and  I hope  it  will  help  those  of  you 
who  face  decisions  such  as  Monessen  faced. 

In  closing,  it  is  a pleasure  to  report  that,  for  the  first 
three  months  of  our  operations  in  the  new  building,  the  circulation 
of  books  has  increased  spectacularly  — more  than  60  per  cent  in 
most  categories.  You  can  imagine  as  well  as  I what  the  impact  of 
this  will  be  in  cur  community  as  time  goes  on.  The  library  has 
become  one  of  Monessen* s proudest  assets. 


Ted  Smeal,  President,  Board  of  Trustees,  Eben  J.  Russ  Library, 
St.  Marys 


In  1921  a home  and  $5,000  v?ere  presented  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a free  public  library  in  St.  Marys,  population  approxi- 
mately 8,000.  After  39  years  of  operation,  the  library  presented 
the  following  picture: 

Staff  - a 71  year  old  lady  with  no  library  knowledge. 

Books  - 80  per  cent  of  the  collection  not  useable. 

Hours  - open  16  hours  per  week. 

Periodicals  - none. 

Building  - badly  in  need  of  repairs. 

Furniture  - old  and  uncomfortable. 

Local  interest  - very  little. 

Circulation  - 50  books  per  month. 

Municipal  support  - $1,800  per  year. 

It  was  apparent  that  this  library  had  failed  because  of  its 
very  small  income  from  endowment  and  public  funds  even  to  approxi- 
mate the  level  of  library  service  needed  by  its  community.  It 
had  thereby  failed  to  make  any  impact  upon  community  life  as  an 
agency  deserving  the  interest  and  realistic  support  of  both  the 
local  government  and  the  citizenry.  Criticism  of  this  state  of 
affairs  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  the  board  of  library  trus- 
tees, and  general  reorganization  in  June,  1959. 
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A new  board  of  interested  trustees  was  appointed  and  turned 
to  the  State  Library  for  advice  on  how  to  proceed  to  revitalize 
the  library.  As  one  of  its  first  steps,  the  Board  adopted  the 
minimum  standards  proposed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Survey  re- 
port, Library  Service  in  Pennsylvania,  Present  and  Proposed,  as 
its  objective,  and  set  out  to  raise  the  funds  to  implement  these 
standards.  Talks  on  library  service  and  the  needs  of  St.  Marys 
were  presented  before  every  community  group  willing  to  listen  -- 
the  PTA,  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  School  Board,  Borough  Council,  Catholic 
PTA,  Lions  Club. 

In  spite  of  what  would  be  called  a successful  campaign,  the 
library  was  still  unable  to  secure  sufficient  income  to  make  pro- 
gress toward  its  objectives.  The  two- tenths  of  a mill  increase 
in  the  library  tax  voted  by  the  Borough  Council  (bringing  the 
total  library  tax  to  six-tenths  of  one  mill)  produced  only  $3,300 
a year,  and  efforts  to  secure  additional  financial  support  from 
the  School  District  proved  unsuccessful. 

It  was  decided  to  seek  the  help  of  industry,  and  Board  members 
discussed  library  problems  and  the  value  of  public  library  service 
with  the  heads  of  St.  Marys'  industries.  It  was  interesting  to 
find  these  businessmen  immediately  sympathetic  to  the  library's 
problems,  for  they  realized  the  value  of  adequate  library  service 
to  recruiting  young  technicians.  A vital  public  library  could 
contribute  to  the  atmosphere  which  was  conducive  to  getting  young 
families  to  come  and  stay  in  this  rather  remote  location  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Industry  contributed  enough  money  to  support  the  library 
for  a two-year  period  of  resource  and  program  development.  Spurred 
on  by  this  action,  the  Borough  Council  promised  to  increase  taxes 
to  the  required  two  mills  if  the  library  is  able  to  demonstrate 
significant  progress  within  this  two-year  period. 

The  Board  immediately  secured  a professional  librarian  to 
survey  its  situation  and  to  map  out  programs  designed  to  make  an 
impact  upon  the  community  in  a short  time.  As  a result  of  the 
interest  and  co-operation  of  industry  and  of  the  renewed  interest 
of  the  Borough  Council,  it  now  looks  promising  that  St.  Marys 
will  have  a library  which  meets  minimum  standards  and  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  well-being  of  its  community. 
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Address 

by 

The  Honorable  David  L.  Lawrence 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 


This  is  an  important  occasion  for  me.  It  gives  me  a rare 
opportunity  to  say  something  I have  felt  all  my  life:  That  nothing 

is  more  necessary  in  the  development  of  intelligence  than  respect 
for  good  books. 

The  library  is  not  the  main  font  of  knowledge;  it  is  the  re- 
pository of  knowledge,  available  to  anyone  with  the  desire  to  im- 
prove himself. 

I learned  to  enjoy  reading  early  in  life,  partly  because  my 
family  loved  books,  partly  because  I was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
teachers  who  increased  that  feeling  in  me. 

As  a youngster  in  the  Point’  section  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
present-day  site  of  the  ’Golden  Triangle,  ' we  made  the  library 
a second  home. 

To  us,  books  represented  wealth  that  we  could  not  own,  but 
could  acquire.  To  this  day,  I feel  a sense  of  great  acquisition 
with  each  new  book.  No  status  symbol  could  be  more  meaningful 
than  a personal  library. 

Harry  Golden,  the  sage  of  the  Carolina  Israelite,  put  this 
into  words  far  better  than  I can,  when  he  said: 

A library  is  more  than  a place  that  dispenses  so  many 
books  to  people  who  come  into  it  with  a certain  kind  of 
card.  Like  most  things  in  this  world,  a library  is  part 
of  a chain  reaction.  It  is  a place  where  immigrant  boys 
read  about  George  Washington,  after  an  inspired  teacher 
has  convinced  them  that  Washington  is  part  of  their 
heritage;  it  is  a place  where  a business  executive  learns 
how  much  monosodium  glutamate  was  imported  from  the 
Orient  last  year;  and  it  is  a place  where  a Tucson  house- 
wife learns  how  to  make  New  England  clam  chowder  to  sur- 
prise her  dinner  guests  next  week. 

Mr.  Golden  is  right.  A good  library  is  all  these  things  --  and 
more. 


No  one  could  possibly  measure  the  effect  good  books  have  on 
the  development  of  a child's  mind.  But  we  do  not  need  a scientific 
measurement. 

We  need  to  realize  that,  when  good  books  are  available  -- 
fiction  and  non-fiction  --  there  is  a greater  horizon  for  both  the 
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child  and  the  adult.  A book  is  much  more  than  printed  words  on 
a page.  It  is,  in  the  most  dramatic  sense  of  these  words,  a 
world  of  its  own. 

I know  that  each  of  you  shares  with  me  a love  for  books  and 
a belief  in  what  they  can  do  for  mankind.  On  this  basis,  I know 
your  conference  so  far  today  has  been  most  productive. 

There  is  an  all-too-common  concept  that  the  library's  main 
service  is  to  provide  best  sellers  to  borrowers.  Too  many  of  us 
think  of  novels  and  whodunits  when  we  speak  of  the  library.  This 
can  be  one  of  the  greatest  deterrents  we  have  to  library  progress 
today. 


The  library  has  a much  more  dynamic  role  to  play  in  the  com- 
munity. It  is  a central  reference  and  research  institution.  It 
is  a reservoir  for  the  world's  knowledge  and  local  history.  For 
many  of  our  citizens,  it  is  the  only  institution  we  have  for  con- 
tinuing education  beyond  high  school. 

As  citizens,  we  get  the  kind  of  government,  the  kind  of 
schools,  and  the  kind  of  state  we  work  for  and  deserve. 

Many  communities  without  a library  and  others  with  inadequate 
library  facilities  have  been  helped,  I hope,  by  the  encouragement 
and  inspiration  they  have  received  as  a result  of  a revived 
Commonwealth  interest  in  libraries.  And  the  Governor's  Commission 
on  Public  Library  Development  has  done  an  admirable  job  in  helping 
foster  this  interest. 

Everything  this  Administration  has  done  in  encouraging  public 
libraries,  and  many  other  government  programs,  has  been  based  on 
one  belief  --  that  the  program  must  reflect  local  interest  and 
must  be  carried  to  a conclusion  through  local  effort. 

The  State's  program  of  library  development  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  local  libraries  are  the  keystone  of  an  adequate 
state-wide  library  service. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  tried  to  encourage  and  improve  co- 
operation between  local  libraries  and  the  larger  ones  in  their  own 
area.  A small  library  cannot  always  afford  the  extensive  resources 
of  a larger  community.  Yet,  through  co-operation,  both  libraries 
can  benefit. 

We  have  drawn  a blueprint  for  library  development  in  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is  a plan  based  on  existing  facilities.  It  is  an 
economically  sound  program. 

When  it  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
program  passed  by  a large  margin.  Yet  all  the  library  improve- 
ment bills  passed  by  the  House  were  doomed  to  legislative  limbo 
by  the  Senate  State  Government  Committee.  Opposition  by  the 
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Senate  majority  leadership  ended  all  hope  for  library  legislation 
until  the  next  Session,  in  1961. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  partisan  about  libraries.  The  basic 
education  system  we  need  in  all  our  communities  is  something  which 
affects  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike.  A borrower's  political 
registration  is  not  asked  in  a public  library,  any  more  than  a 
school  child  is  asked  his  parents'  political  affiliations. 

The  important  thing  is  to  provide  the  books  we  need,  as 
citizens,  so  as  to  expand  our  knowledge,  for  knowledge  is  the 
raw  material  of  a democracy. 

We  still  do  not  have  an  adequate  state-wide  library  develop- 
ment program  --  and  cannot  have  without  legislative  approval. 

This  means  that  each  of  us,  as  private  citizens,  must  increase 
our  own  efforts  toward  encouraging  positive  legislative  action. 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Congress 
of  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  American  Association  of  University  Women,  and  the  Library 
Association  --  each  has  provided  great  assistance  in  explaining 
the  aims  of  the  library  development  plan. 

It  is  natural  that  these  groups  should  take  the  lead  in 
supporting  better  libraries.  They  are  organizations  which  have 
worked  most  closely  with  the  schools,  the  churches,  and  govern- 
ments in  their  own  communities.  They  know  the  value  of  education  — 
and  they  know  how  to  make  it  better. 

We  are  living,  today,  in  an  age  of  boundless  frontiers.  Few 
of  us  have  the  final  answers  to  man's  hope  and  destiny.  If  we 
are  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  future,  we  must  devote  our  time 
and  our  energies  to  broadening  the  human  mind  and  the  spirit. 

No  community  institution  plays  a more  important  role  in  this 
effort  than  the  library  --  when  it  has  the  proper  staff,  the  books, 
and  the  finances  to  meet  its  responsibilities. 

Many  municipalities  have  not  yet  recognized  the  public  library 
as  a justifiable  public  service.  Some  of  them  still  fail  to  see 
the  library  as  an  integral  part  of  our  total  public  education 
system. 

Until  recently  there  had  also  been  a neglect  of  libraries  at 
the  state  level.  This,  despite  some  legislative  foot-dragging, 
we  have  begun  to  remedy.  We  have  a blueprint  for  co-operation 
between  the  local  library  and  the  State  Government  which  can  mean 
better  financing  and  better  service  in  the  years  to  come. 

This  blueprint  has  been  drawn  with  only  one  idea  in  mind: 

To  help  the  library  at  the  local  community  level,  without  taking 
away  even  the  smallest  fraction  of  its  autonomy.  The  responsibility 
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and  the  control  of  local  libraries  belongs  in  the  community.  This 
is  where  it  has  always  been  in  Pennsylvania,  and  this  is  where  it 
must  remain. 

There  is,  in  short,  a pressing  need  for  a working  partnership 
between  the  state  and  the  local  library.  It  is  a partnership  which 
must  be  designed  to  help  the  library  build  upon  a strong  local 
foundation. 

But  the  State  is  not  in  a position  to  help  local  libraries 
until  the  community  demonstrates  a positive  interest  in  better 
library  service.  In  areas  where  there  is  no  library  at  all,  the 
State  should  be  encouraged  to  help  in  establishing  such  facilities. 

For  this  reason  the  bipartisan  Commission  on  Public  Library 
Development  prepared  a State  plan  which  is  entirely  permissive, 
and  is  based  upon  local  control  of  the  public  library. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  --  other  than  the  obvious 
one  that  the  State  cannot  possibly  hope  to  guide  the  destiny  of  all 
libraries  or  make  policy  decisions  for  them. 

The  major  reason  for  the  plan’s  insistence  on  giving  local 
libraries  the  right  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  will  participate 
in  its  blueprint  is  that  this,  almost  automatically,  hands  a 
challenge  to  library  trustees. 

As  a trustee  in  a library  of  which  you  and  your  community 
are  proud,  you  are  responsible  for  obtaining  reasonable  local 
financial  support.  It  is  also  your  responsibility  to  see  that 
reasonable  standards  of  service  are  reached. 

Each  library,  as  you  know,  must  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
books  for  all  age  groups.  The  more  number  of  books  housed  in  the 
library  is  unimportant.  There  may  be  10,000  volumes  --  90  per 
cent  of  which  are  useful  only  to  children.  This,  obviously,  pre- 
vents use  of  the  library  on  a large,  community-wide  scale  by  adults. 
The  collection,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  strongly  over-balanced 
with  fiction.  If  it  is,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  library 
cannot  hope  to  attract  readers  from  the  professions,  business,  or 
industry  --  who  are  interested  in  specialized  research  or  reading 
fields. 

You  serve  on  library  boards  because  you  care  enough  about 
the  library  to  devote  countless  hours  of  your  time  to  its  business 
affairs.  You  are  hardworking,  conscientious  men  and  women.  You 
are  also  --  as  civic  leaders  --  vitally  concerned  with  all  community 
development  --  with  the  encouragement  of  new  industry,  with  urban 
renewal,  with  public  health,  education,  and  the  cultural  activities 
of  your  city. 

There  is  a direct  relationship  between  these  accomplishments 
and  the  work  of  an  aggressive  library  board.  Many  a new  industry 
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bases  its  new  plant  location  decision  upon  the  cultural  develop- 
ment and  the  general  enlightenment  of  the  people  from  whom  it 
must  draw  its  new  employees. 

The  library  is  the  community  center  for  ideas.  It  can  be 
the  dynamic  wellspring  for  meeting  the  great  challenges  that  lie 
ahead  --  in  all  areas  of  community  development. 

In  the  driving  interest  for  improving  the  image  and  mood  of 
a community,  no  single  group  has  a more  purposeful  reason  for  its 
existence  than  does  the  Library  Board. 

On  this  basis,  I would  urge  you  to  use  all  the  prestige  and 
all  the  energy  at  your  command  to  see  this  important  crusade 
through  to  its  successful  conclusion. 


Goals  of  Public  Library  Service 


An  Address 
by 

The  Reverend  Benjamin  L.  DuVal 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
Scranton  Public  Library 


Aaron  Sussman,  in  the  Saturday  Review  in  the  column,  'Brief 
For  A Book,"  quotes  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  as  saying,  "The  way  to 
love  anything  is  to  realize  it  might  be  lost.1*  So  Sussman  suggested 
a ban  on  books  for  one  full  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  said, 
we  would  have  a nation  of  175  million  converts  passionately  devoted 
to  the  book.  Following  out  this  line  of  thought  I would  suggest 
that  we  burn  our  libraries  in  Pennsylvania.  This  would  make  a 
beautiful  fire  in  each  community.  It  would  attract  people  to  the 
library  who  had  never  been  there  before,  and  --  if  Chesterton  is 
right  --  it  would  awaken  people,  including  the  trustees,  to  the 
value  of  the  library  to  the  total  community  to  such  a degree  that 
there  would  be  sufficient  money  on  a continuing  basis,  sufficient 
planning  on  an  intelligent  level,  and  sufficient  staffing  for 
practical  and  imaginative  services. 

There  are  certain  facts  which  ought  to  be  known  as  we  do  our 
thinking  today.  Fact  No.  1 is  that  Pennsylvania  is  not  partici- 
pating in  economic  growth  at  the  rate  of  many  other  sister  states. 
Why  this  is  so  is  not  known,  but  some  factors  capable  of  being 
changed  are  known. 

Fact  No.  2 is  that  library  service  in  Pennsylvania  rated  32nd 
among  the  states  of  the  Union  in  1950.  It  is  unlikely  that  it  has 
advanced  any  considerable  degree  since  that  time.  It  is  a painful 
fact  to  face,  but  we  have  not  been  keeping  pace  in  this  respect 
with  other  states.  The  Pennsylvania  Library  Survey  focused  some 
sharp  criticism  on  library  trustees.  This  is  serious,  not  because 
it  was  made,  but  because  it  was  true.  At  least  there  are  reasons 
why  we  should  take  a critical  look  at  what  we  are  doing  for  the 
libraries  for  which  we  are  responsible. 

Fact  No.  3 is  that  adequate  library  service  may  well  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  attraction  of  business  and  industry  to  a 
state  and  to  a community.  The  economic  field  is  highly  competitive. 
Numerous  places  are  seeking  to  attract  new  businesses.  Important 
in  the  final  decision  as  to  where  to  locate  are  the  cultural  and 
educational  opportunities  in  the  community.  The  people  who  operate 
these  businesses  will  live  where  the  business  is  established.  They 
will  be  deeply  concerned  about  opportunities  provided  for  themselves 
and  for  their  children.  They  want  religious  and  cultural  opportu- 
nities in  the  communities  where  they  are  to  live  and  in  which  their 
children's  lives  will  be  shaped.  They  will  want  such  cultural 
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opportunities  as  the  library  affords.  Other  things  being  equal, 
an  enlightened  investor  with  not  only  his  money  but  his  life  and 
the  lives  of  his  employees  and  their  families  at  stake  will  choose 
the  community  with  good  schools,  churches,  museums,  and  good 
libraries. 

Fact  No.  4 is  that,  the  individual  looking  for  employment  and 
for  life  will  also  consider  those  factors  which  include  library 
service.  People  go  not  only  where  they  can  earn  more  money,  but 
where  they  can  live  more  life.  Highly  trained  personnel  will  re- 
fuse to  go  into  communities  if  they  think  their  families  will  not 
be  happy  there,  and  if  they  believe  that  their  children  will  not 
have  opportunities  there.  Management  knows  this.  After  all, 
money  is  the  means,  in  the  end,  by  which  life  is  enriched.  It 
has  been  a surprise  to  me  to  learn  how  many  people  give  up  their 
jobs  rather  than  move  to  communities  about  which  they  have  had 
adverse  reports. 

Fact  No.  5 is  that  libraries  not  only  have  cultural  value 
but  have  a practical  economic  value  to  the  individual,  to  the 
community,  and  to  the  state.  They  not  only  help  to  attract 
business  and  industry,  but  they  help  the  individual  make  progress 
in  his  chosen  vocation,  assist  him  in  being  more  effective  in  his 
work  and  in  rearing  his  family,  and  carrying  on  the  tasks  of  day- 
to-day  living.  Adequate  library  service  in  Pennsylvania  will 
offer  an  essential  resource  in  our  educational  program,  give 
direct  aid  to  the  projects  of  community  groups  and  organizations, 
contribute  toward  the  constructive  use  of  leisure  time,  and  add 
to  the  general  atmosphere  and  opportunities  which  attract  new 
business.  This  service  has  a practical  economic  value  as  w^ell 
as  being  an  indispensable  cultural  factor  in  the  community. 

Let  us  consider  this  thesis:  Adequate  library  service  pro- 

vides an  essential  and  desirable  educational  opportunity  for  the 
people  of  the  community.  The  library  is  a part  of  those  educa- 
tional facilities  which  a community  must  have.  From  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  one's  formal  schooling,  the  library  is  required. 

It  is  also  a valuable  resource  for  a continuing  education.  In 
the  library  one  finds  the  'Citizens'  Year  Around  University.” 

Here  people  come  for  answers  to  basic  questions  concerning  earning 
a livelihood  and  living  a worthwhile  life.  This  educational 
function  is  enhanced  today  by  the  increasing  cost  of  education 
which  shuts  many  people  out  of  college,  by  the  increasing  shortage 
of  college  facilities  which  shut  out  still  more,  and,  finally,  by 
the  increasing  recognition  that  a college  degree  does  not  guaran- 
tee an  education,  or  that  the  absence  of  a degree  does  not  mean 
that  one  lacks  an  education.  The  library  is  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity which  any  citizen  may  use  at  any  time  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  world  of  ideas  and  skills  as  well  as  to  enjoy  the  rich  heritage 
of  the  past.  In  a word,  the  library  stands  in  its  own  right  as  an 
educational  institution  of  merit  for  it  aids  in  every  form  of  edu- 
cation and  goes  beyond  formal  educational  institutions  in  doing 
something  of  unique  value. 
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Assuraing  that  this  is  true  of  the  library,  it  follows  that 
it  should  have  the  facilities,  materials,  organization,  and  staff 
necessary  to  its  fullest  usefulness.  By  facilities,  we  mean  that 
proper  buildings  and  equipment  should  be  provided.  By  materials, 
we  refer  to  the  printed  and  non-printed  matter  which  should  be  in 
adequate  supply  at  all  stages  of  the  community's  growth.  By  organ- 
ization, it  is  meant  that  the  material  must  be  readily  available 
and  accessible  to  the  average  citizen.  A person  must  find  in  the 
library,  by  virtue  of  its  organization,  the  answers  to  the  questions 
which  he  brings  to  it.  Finally,  there  must  be  a well-trained  staff 
dedicated  to  the  intelligent,  efficient,  and  cheerful  task  of  making 
the  library  function  as  an  educational  institution.  All  of  the 
staff  are  required  to  be  well-trained  and  competent  in  their  work, 
and  what  they  do  has  to  be  done  with  a spirit  and  an  efficiency 
that  will  keep  people  coming  gladly  to  this  source  of  inspiration 
and  information. 

The  board  of  trustees  plays  a crucial  and  important  role  in 
providing  for  adequate  library  service.  As  the  governing  body  of 
the  library,  it  is  responsible  for  lifting  up  the  library  as  a 
desirable  and  needed  institution  to  growing  people  in  a growing 
community.  The  trustees  are  responsible  for  securing  the  necessary 
funds  for  adequate  library  service.  They  must  secure  competent  and 
well-trained  librarians  who  can  interpret  library  goals  in  terms  of 
community  needs  and  administer  the  mechanics  which  lead  to  the  real- 
ization of  these  goals.  Finally,  the  trustees  are  responsible  for 
keeping  abreast  of  developing  concepts  and  methods  of  library 
service  and  applying  them  in  the  interest  of  making  a constantly 
greater  contribution  to  the  living  people  of  the  community.  Great 
advances  have  been  made  in  library  services,  but  much  progress 
remains  to  be  made.  New  discoveries  will  require  flexibility  and 
the  willingness  to  make  changes  that  make  for  progress.  The 
trustees  must  be  ready  to  accept  this  fact. 

Let  us  recognize  that  the  public  library  belongs  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  community.  In  our  way  of  life  it  is  an  indispensable 
institution.  It  is  our  business  to  see  that  it  has  the  chance  to 
serve  as  it  is  capable  of  serving. 
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Reports  of  the  Discussion  Groups 


Group  I 

Leader:  Mrs.  Leland  Hazard 

Recorder:  Ernest  E.  Doerschuk,  Jr. 

1.  Objections  raised  to  the  one-night  drive  for  library  operating 
funds  were: 

a.  The  drive  is  difficult  to  repeat  from  year  to  year 
and  is,  therefore,  an  unreliable  source  of  operating 
funds. 

b*  Large  donors  are  likely  to  be  missed. 

But  it  was  agreed  that  the  annual  drive  has  one  merit  in  that 
it  enlists  a large  group  of  people  in  library  activity. 

2.  Is  one  source  of  library  support  preferable  to  several  (i.e.  mu- 
nicipal, school  district,  etc.)? 

The  group  agreed  that  where  several  sources  are  involved,  re- 
sponsibility for  service  is  divided,  and  no  single  governmental 
unit  feels  obligation,  and  that,  therefore,  a single  source  of 
library  support  is  preferable. 

3.  Is  a slow  beginning  of  new  library  service,  with  meagre,  support, 
preferable  to  no  service  at  all? 

One  member  of  the  group  said  ’’VJhere  there  was  nothing  before, 
wonders  can  be  performed  with  a small  millage.”  However,  the 
danger  of  being  satisfied  with  low  standards  was  cited. 

4.  On  the  question  between  library  referenda  and  municipal  action 
without  referenda,  the  group  agreed  that  either  method  of  re- 
ceiving library  support  depends  on  widespread  community  under- 
standing of  what  good  library  service  is  and  what  it  can  mean. 

5.  Half  the  members  of  the  group  said  they  utilize  services  of 
volunteers. 

6.  Three  people  said  that  their  libraries  are  supported  by  the 
United  Fund. 

7.  A member  of  the  group  cited  the  value  of  the  community  library 
survey  to  determine  needs  and  develop  a step-by-step  program 
for  library  growth.  One  trustee  said  his  library  had  had  such 
a survey  with  good  results  in  terms  of  new  community  interest 
and  effective  long-range  planning. 
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8.  Partisan  politics  can  hurt  library  development,  but  libraries 
are  not  partisan  and  the  gxoup  agreed  that  it  should  be  possible 
to  enlist  the  support  of  all  parties  for  library  service  as  was 
done  in  Monessen. 

9.  The  Wayne  Library  was  cited  for  its  $3.00  per  capita  support, 
a situation  that  is  due,  said  one  member  of  the  group,  to  a 
vigorous  and  intelligent  library  board. 

10.  Asked  for  objections  to  the  state-wide  library  development 
plan,  various  members  made  these  comments: 

a.  State  aid  is  generally  favored  in  communities  of  low 
economic  status;  objected  to  in  those  of  high  economic 
status. 

b.  The  plan  involves  an  extension  of  state  bureaucracy. 

One  member  of  the  group  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  objec- 
tions to  the  plan  are  based  on  incomplete  understanding  of  the 
plan's  provisions,  and  the  group  agreed. 


Group  II 

Leader:  Joseph  Myers 

Recorder:  Mrs.  Donald  E.  McCargar 

1.  Grass  roots  support  and  its  importance  was  discussed: 

Some  government  officials  say  that  expressions  of  interest  in 
a well-supported  library  by  the  people  are  significant  to  them. 
Others  are  unmoved  by  such  expressions.  One  member  reported 
that  a public  opinion  poll  was  taken  in  her  town  relative  to 
tax  support  of  the  library.  It  was  strongly  in  favor,  but  the 
public  officials  discounted  it  as  being  of  no  importance  to 
them. 

2.  To  win  the  politicians  to  the  side  of  the  library  was  cited 
as  useful.  To  have  them  as  members  of  the  library  board  is 
helpful.  School  board  members  also  fall  into  this  category. 

3.  Relative  to  winning  support  of  politicians  for  a library 
referendum,  it  was  suggested  that  representatives  of  both 
parties  be  invited  to  a meeting  to  discuss  the  referendum 

and  insist  that  they  declare  their  positions  before  adjourning 
the  meeting. 

4.  Another  point  of  advice  offered  is  that  when  a board  is  seeking 
additional  funds,  it  should  ask  the  maximum  amount  needed  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  rather  than 
reduce  the  amount  to  make  it  more  palatable. 
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5.  To  reach  the  people  one  should  seek  to  work  with  organized 
groups,  such  as  Kiwanis,  the  Grange,  etc.,  and  their  officers 
or  leaders.  In  this  activity  a live-wire  librarian  can  be 
useful.  He  or  she  can  do  yeoman  service  interpreting  services 
and  needs  to  groups  or  individuals. 

6.  A campaign  for  increased  library  support  or  building  funds 
should  be  programmed: 

a.  Define  your  goal. 

b.  Program  steps  to  reach  it  in  terms  of  time  and  interim 
objectives. 

7.  A speakers'  bureau  to  assist  in  a program  of  educating  the 
community  about  the  library's  needs  and  importance  can  be 
highly  useful.  It  is  composed  of  people  who  are  interested 
in  library  development  and  willing  to  inform  themselves  on 
the  subject. 


Group  III 

Leader:  Dorothy  Bendix 

Recorder:  Harry  R.  Pore,  Jr. 

1.  The  group  agreed  that  more  adequate  financial  support  requires: 

a.  A library  board  which  is  enthusiastic  and  inspires 
community  support,  and  which  includes  a council  member 
or  a liaison  person  to  the  municipal  government; 

b.  A dynamic  library  budget  and  program  keyed  to  service, 
not  to  money  at  hand; 

c.  Good  organization  of  the  campaign  supported  by  a citi- 
zens committee  representative  of  all  parts  of  the  com- 
munity and  recognition  that  the  first  effort  may  fail; 

d.  Bipartisan  support; 

e.  Exploration  of  all  sources  of  income,  but  recognition 

of  the  fact  that  a single  source  of  income  is  preferable. 

2.  Several  members  of  the  group  pointed  to  the  shortage  of  pro- 
fessional librarians  as  a serious  handicap  to  providing  good 
public  library  service.  The  following  suggestions  were  made 
to  alleviate  the  shortage: 

a.  Interest  young  people  in  librarianship  as  a career 
and  recruit  students  for  library  schools. 
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b.  Have  library  boards  pay  tuition  for  suitable  staff 
members. 

c.  Institute  a scholarship  program. 

d.  A plan  under  consideration  by  the  Drexel  Graduate 
School  of  Library  Science  to  offer  extension  courses 
in  several  locations  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  if 
interest  warrants  it. 

3*  It  was  pointed  out  that  library  board  members  must  assume  some 
responsibility  for  state  library  legislation  and  support  to 
supplement  local  efforts  and  that  when  library  legislation  is 
introduced  again  in  1961,  local  support  will  be  needed.  Mention 
was  made  of  the  possibility  that  federal  money  under  the  Library 
Services  Act  may  be  lost  because  of  shortage  of  state  library 
funds  to  match  it. 


Group  IV 

Leader:  David  Palmer 

Recorder:  Ted  Smeal 

1.  A lively  session  grew  out  of  Mr.  Smeal’ s offer  to  answer  any 
questions  about  his  report  on  library  development  in  St.  Marys. 

Although  considerable  time  was  devoted  to  this  discussion,  the 
workshop  reached  certain  conclusions  in  regard  to  income  from 
school  districts  and  endowments. 

a.  It  was  generally  felt  that  one  of  the  great  advantages 
of  school  district  support  is  its  legal  basis.  As  with 
other  tax  sources,  it  removes  the  library  from  the 
charity  category,  placing  it  where  it  belongs  as  a 
public  service  publicly  supported. 

However,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  amounts  contributed 
by  school  districts  seldom  equal  the  value  of  the 
services  given  by  the  library  to  the  school  and  indeed 
have  tended  to  substitute  for  the  development  of  ade- 
quate school  libraries. 

b.  Another  disadvantage  commented  upon  was  that  school 
district  support  sometimes  divides  the  responsibility 
for  public  library  support  to  the  point  that  the 
municipal  authorities  direct  increased  budget  requests 
to  the  school  board  which  in  turn  ‘'passes  the  buck1' 
back  to  the  Council. 

c.  With  regard  to  endowment  income,  members  of  the  group 
pointed  out  its  tremendous  value  if  it  can  be  obtained. 
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But  it  is  always  a windfall  and  cannot  be  counted  on 
when  more  funds  are  essential. 

Experience  has  shown  that  this  type  of  income  will 
not  keep  up  with  population  growth  and  rising  costs 
of  library  materials  and  services. 

2.  In  conclusion,  the  group  stressed  the  value  of  tax  support, 
but  added  this  admonition: 

When  asking  for  funds  of  any  kind,  the  libraries  should 
stop  "asking  for  peanuts.  ' They  should  present  realistic 
requests  directly  related  to  adequate  standards  of  service. 
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